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THE THINKER 

By AUGUSTE RODIN 




BURGHERS OF CALAIS 
By AUGUSTE RODIN 



Among Sculptures — Auguste Rodin 



By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 

(Chapter VI) 



The Thinker (Le Penseur) originally 
looked on at the horrors of The 
Gates of Hell, but Rodin found him 
so good that he carried the idea further 
and gave to the world the more than life- 
sized statue that now rests in front of the 
Parthenon. One critic sees him "serene 
and strong with calm brain and adaman- 
tine strength/' another speaks of the "ner- 
vousness that removes the statue far from 
the harmonious equilibrium that the art of 
Phidias shows." I think him the nervous 
thinker; I see, or imagine that I see, nerv- 
ousness in the way he wriggles his big toes, 
in the way his back is bent, and in the way 



his head bears down upon his doubled up 
hand. The problem that he is trying to 
solve is no easy one. The struggle, the 
agony that he is mentally undergoing is 
suggested in another title Rodin has given 
him : The Dawn of Thought. 

The pose seems forced, unnatural, and 
as I told Alexander Harrison, almost im- 
possible, but he quickly assumed it at the 
side of the marble and I was forced to 
admit that, given the length of leg, the 
pose could be easily taken. There are a 
hundred things read into this contemplat- 
ive figure, that in all likelihood the creator 
himself never thought of in its making. 
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More than likely the model unexpectedly 
dropped into this interesting pose and Rodin 
seeing it, called "Halt!" Then made his 
sketches and dubbed it The Thinker. This 
has happened more than once with Rodin 
as he has often explained. He told Paul 
Gsell : "My confreres doubtless have rea- 
sons for putting models on pedestals. As 
for me, seeker after truth and student of 
life as I am, I shall take care not to follow 
their example. I take from life the move- 
ments I observe, but it is not I who impose 
them. 

"Even when a subject which I am work- 
ing on compels me to ask a model for a 
certain fixed pose I indicate it to him, but 
I carefully avoid touching him to place 
him in position, for I will reproduce only 
what reality spontaneously offers me. I 
obey nature in everything and I never pre- 
tend to command her. 

"Often when my model is tired of his 
pose, he will fall into another that is still 





STUDY OF HEAD OF BALZAC 
By AUGUSTE RODIN 



STUDY FOR BALZAC 
By AUGUSTE RODIN 



more beautiful, where there is no tension, 
no preparation. A pose that is a real pose, 
or rather, that is no pose, a supple and 
logical movement that the model could not 
take at my command. Then follows another 
movement, and another and still another, a 
hundred, a thousand, an infinity of num- 
bers. All these are of infinite beauty for 
the simple reason that they are unbroken, 
all are in accord with the general move- 
ment. 

"I wish above all that my figures may be 
vigorously real. I always have the living 
model under my eyes. I make him, or her, 
walk about my studio to fill my mind with 
their forms and their movements. The 
nude, for most artists is an exceptional 
thing. The Greek artists saw it constantly 
in the games and exercises. My whole art 
proceeds from observation of the model. 
The model is before me, it moves and lives, 
I seize a pose, a gesture, an expression. 
Only the form of the man or the animal 
interests me. I endeavor to reproduce 
Nature, to serve as her mirror; more than 
that I never think of attempting. 
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"I make rapid drawings, swifter and more 
summary than those of the Japanese. A 
curve, a slight water-color wash, and I get 
an instantaneous impression of beauty and 



life. Sometimes I send the model away 
and work from memory. With the help of 
this dictionary of forms, which is stored up 
in my brain, I am able to embody my 
synthetic vision. My works are intedded as 
documents of my feeling of life." 

This synthetic vision that Rodin speaks 
of must have been very busy when he was 
working on his Balzac Statue. The studies 
for this statue interested me greatly for I 
had been reading in the papers an oft 
repeated controversy in regard to its crea- 
tion. It was claimed by the partisans of 
Medardo Rosso, that the suggestion for 
the step aside that Rodin took in this par- 
ticular statue came from Rosso. That it 
was a step aside (Rodin himself did not 
follow the path he had pointed out to 
others) did not prevent it from having a 
world wide influence. 

The Balzac statue and the studies for it 
show a most interesting step in the history 
of art. Geffroy writes of it: "The Balzac 
marks the point when Rodin arrived 
(1898). It is assuredly the most beautiful, 
the most complete, the most significant of 
Rodin's works." Edward Storer writing 
recently says : "We can all of us see the 
power in, say his Balzac, but when we have 
admitted that, the artistic impressions of 
the piece of sculpture are nearly exhausted. 
Obviously it is a grotesque, with its ghoul- 
ish, animalistic head. We may fairly say 
that it has the appearance of a lewd and 
cruel ghost. It is fairly obvious that all 
the artist's force has been concentrated on 
a certain kind of realism, pretending not to- 
be realism, in order to produce an effect. 
Obviously, too, he has secured his effect at 
the expense of all the other effects that 
were possible. The sympathies in general 
are starved for the sake of one sympathetic 
appeal to brute force and intellectual vigor." 

Rodin himself says: "In the first place 
I had to imagine my Balzac. The authentic 
portraits of him are poor and uncharacter- 
istic. In order to eke out this scanty 
material I visited his country and studied 
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his countrymen's cast of countenance. I 
found men of the same type but naturally 
lacking Balzac's intelligence. Through a 
eeries of busts I think I arrived at my con- 
ception of the real Balzac. Then I made 
a nude Balzac, but Balzac nude seemed as 
unreal as Balzac in a frock coat. Of course 
a statue in a public place ought to represent 
a great man in a theatrical attitude so that 
posterity may admire him. But such a 
reason is absurd; besides he was a little, 
short, stout man. I wanted to show a 
Balzac who, inspired, drunk with coffee 
has feverishly walked the night through. 
A Balzac searching for visions, his hair in 
disorder, his eyes lost in a dream, A Balzac 
truly heroic who takes not a moment of 
repose, who turns night into day; a Balzac 
who boils with passion, who, frantic, vio- 
lates his body and misunderstands the 
symptoms of the disease that soon will take 



him. It seems to me that such a Balzac, 
even though wrapped in his dressing gown 
would be greater than a writer seated 
squarely on a chair, or one conventionally 
dressed standing to receive the enthusiasm 
of the multitude. I tried to give the syn- 
thesis of the great novelist. Intent on his 
train of thought, he has interrupted the 
manual labor of writing, to pace up and 
down his study. He stands for a moment 
with his head and shoulders thrown back, 
a smile on his scornful lips, his eyes gazing 
abstractedly in front of him as they con- 
template the inward idea shaping itself in 
his mind. ,, 

The Societe des Gens de Lettres, who 
had ordered it, refused to appreciate or 
accept this statue of "a formless monster 
risen in grave clothes from the tomb." 
They wanted more for their money than a 
living, haunting head, even if that head was 
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magnificent. Rodin returned the money 
advanced; the order was given to another 
sculptor; the correct kind of a statue was 
made, paid for and forgotten. 

The studies for the statue all show the 
savage energy of Rodin's touch. The Head 
of Balzac is startlingly real. The lips part- 
ed ready to speak, the rounded head and 
smouldering eyes have a less bitter, less 
scornful feeling than the finished statue. 
Of course the accusation of lack of knowl- 
edge brought against Rodin at the time of 
the Balzac statue was absurd. Rodin 
knows the grammar of sculpture and ad- 
vises others not to neglect it. He is quoted 
as having said : ''Nothing will take the 
place of persevering study. To it alone the 
secret of life delivers itself. Give your life 
patiently, passionately to understanding 
life. The great artists proceed as nature 
composes and not as anatomy decrees. 
They never sculpture any muscle, any bone 
for itself ; it is the whole at which they aim, 
and which they express ; it is by large planes 
that their work vibrates in the light or 
enters into the shadow." 

The Balzac should not be examined bit 
by bit, but be seen as a whole, largely, and 
in focus. Seen thus, it exerts a fascination 
and power that makes us return to it again 
and again; possibly to criticize, but we 
return. Those who have followed the path 
indicated by this statue have been legion. 
It was truly a milestone in the history of 
art. 

The Victor Hugo Monument was ordered 
soon after Hugo's death, but as is always 
the case with Rodin, the order was a long 
time in being filled. It was not until 1909 
that it was placed in the garden of the 
Palais Royal. Unfortunately placed, one 
might say, the only redeeming feature about 
the choice of place being the charm of the 
garden itself. To enter this silent spot in 
the midst of the noise of Paris is like slip- 
ping into a church. 

I have been told that this monument as 
we see it now is but a fragment of a capital 
work of which the artist had dreamed and 
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that all sorts of administrative persecu- 
tions prevented him from executing. As it 
is now, it represents Victor Hugo as nude, 
slightly draped, sitting at the edge of the 
sea, listening not to the sounds of the 
waves, but to inner voices. 

Rodin's reason for presenting Hugo nude 
was: "Victor Hugo was a poet, and his 
mind free itself from the trammels of 
time and space ; he is a poet above all 
things; even in his novels his first desire 
is to escape reality, so I tried to make of 
him the Poet in the abstract — nude and 
listening to the eternal voices — the hero 
unclothed, the essential poet, the lyre- 
bearer. Now Balzac is one of the masters 
of realistic literature; every one of his 
heroes is described minutely in his habits, 
dress, politics, aims, and tendencies. Balzac 
is a modernist of modernists, and it would 
be impossible to imagine a nude Balzac. In 
general I try to evade reproducing the 
costume of any particular epoch. Almost 



entirely I have interpreted the nude. When 
it has been absolutely necessary for me to 
clothe a figure, I have made it so that it is 
without any distinct classification. An 
artist must reduce the costume to the essen- 
tial elements, to the big lines that aid to 
express the personality and even the soul 
of the man. Some evade the difficulty by 
putting an allegorical figure on the pedestal, 
while the great man to be honored is shown 
in a medallion on the base." 

Another thing Rodin said about the Vic- 
tor Hugo Monument was interesting to 
me : "Hugo's art though manifold, is 
directed into a few main channels. Hugo's 
style is dominated by one principal habit, 
the use of antithesis. The whole of his 
work consists of the juxtaposition of the 
grotesque and the terrible, of light and 
shade, or of strength and tenderness. " This 
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habit of following a single big thing led to 
Hugo's giving one big thing to humanity — 
freedom. In Les Miserables it took thous- 
ands of pages and as I recall the edition 
I read, three big volumes of fine print, to 
tell the story which after all, was but the 
telling of one thing — a thing which Guy de 
Maupassant would have told in about ten 
pages. This one-ness, Rodin has carried 
out in the monument. There is but one 
movement in the whole, the gesture of the 
arm follows that of the body and drapery. 
The upright stone on which the hand rests, 
I suppose was an unfortunate necessity. 

The Bust of Victor Hugo gives me much 
more of a thrill than the monument, and 
fits in with a memory I have of an hour's 
homage that, in company with hundreds 
of his countrymen, I paid to his memory. 
We were gathered in the Place des Voges 
at the time of the dedication of his former 
home as a national museum. It was true 
homage, vivacious faces with their dark 
eyes expressed a hundred things that I did 
not have to have molded into words, any 
more than I needed to be told why a friend, 
one day in New York, impetuously kissed 



the steamer ticket that was to take him 
home to France on the following day. They 
are all alike these Frenchmen, in their love 
for all that touches their country. In 
their exile they read no papers other than 
French, no theatre other than French in- 
terests them, so when they give themselves 
up to giving homage to one of their own, 
they give it so there is no mistaking what 
is meant. 

It seems impossible to believe nowadays 
that Rodin ever needed to beg for a sitting 
from anyone, but he did for those Victor 
Hugo gave him for the reason as he says, 
that, "Hugo had just gone through a siege 
of thirty-eight sittings to another sculptor 
and was in no mood to grant my timid 
request. He said quite plainly that he 
could not prevent me from working but 
he would not pose, nor would he change a 
single one of his habits. I sketched him a 
great many times with a pencil, so as to 
help in the modeling. Then I took my 
working outfit and placed myself on a 
veranda, as I could not take clay, etc., into 
his room. I would-go to his room, study 
him and then rush back to my work." 
Rodin did not exhibit this bust until 1885. 
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One could keep on forever trying to 
write about the different works Rodin has 
startled, displeased or pleased his public 
with. His St. John the Baptist; the Balzac 
Statue; The Burghers of Calais; the Victor 
Hugo Statue; have all stirred up one kind 
of trouble for Rodin ; his groups of nude 
figures, another. One can read of the 
details of these wars in a hundred articles 
on Rodin, and they make most interesting 
reading, but we have space only for a brief 
discussion of a few of the works them- 
selves. Rodin says, and he ought to know : 
"When one seeks to please that monster 
with a million heads, called the public, one 
loses one's personality and his independ- 
ence. In limiting one's needs, one can work 
however, as one wishes, and retain the full 



liberty of one's own thoughts. I know well 
that there must be a struggle, for one is 
often in contradiction with the spirit of 
the times." 

Rodin among other things, was accused 
of not knowing how to make a group. 
His answer was the Burghers of Calais. 
Kahn says: "It was a fine subject for an 
artist enamored as he was at that time of 
stalwart frames, simple movements, and a 
somewhat curious way of looking at human 
beings. These burghers were fine models, 
doubly interesting by the moral beauty and 
emotion of their countenances, and by the 
physical signs of starvation caused by the 
famine of the siege. The complex psychol- 
ogy of this group : old men, proud and 
resigned ; men of action, indignant at the 
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halter round their necks and the near pros- 
pect of cruel death ; younger men, touched 
with regret for the existence they are about 
to leave. In these Rodin has put all the 
emotion with which the strong and simple 
art of the Gothic cathedrals and statues 
have inspired him." 

Rodin says: "I did not hesitate to make 
them as thin, as emaciated as possible for 
men who have passed through the great 
privations of a long siege would only have 
the skin over their bones. I have not 
grouped them in triumphant apotheosis. 
For that would not correspond with facts. 
I have placed them, one back of the other, 
because in the last mental combat between 
their devotion to their city and their fear 



of death, each of them is isolated before 
his own conscience. Each asks himself 
again if he will have the strength to accom- 
plish the supreme sacrifice. Their souls 
push them forward, their feet refuse to 
go; they painfully drag themselves along, 
not only because of the physical feebleness 
caused by the famine, but because of the 
terror of their coming punishment. If I 
have been able to show how the body, even 
when weakened by the niost cruel suffering 
still holds to life, how much it still rules 
the soul, I can be complimented on the 
result. I dressed them as I have, with 
head and feet uncovered for I have sup- 
posed that, like penitents, they were in 
sackcloth. It seemed logically to best go 
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with their situation. To tell the truth, 1 
have not accomplished all my ideal. The 
official routine has prevented it. I did not 
wish a pedestal for these statues. I wanted 
them placed directly on the pavement 
before the Hotel de Ville of Calais, so that 
they might have the air of going from 
there to the camp of the enemy. In this 
way they would have mingled in the daily 
life of Calais. This personal contact would 
have brought the past to the passerby who 
would often have said to himself: 'Our 
ancestors are our neighbors and our models, 
we must show that we have not deterior- 
ated from their standard/ In spite of my 
violent protestations they have placed my 
Burghers on a hideous pedestal that dis- 
honors my work, and takes away the 
greater part of its effect, and all because 
they had never seen a statue without a 
pedestal !" 

Last year Rodin was in London where he 



chose the site for a replica of this Burghers 
of Calais. There will be no pedestal. 
Rodin thinks this one of his best works. 
He is said to have generously delivered to 
the City of Calais, all the figures for the 
price of one. 

This duel between patriotism and self- 
preservation is only one of the many duels 
Rodin has represented. The everlasting 
duel between man and woman is a favorite 
subject. The representation of sentiment, 
and passion, of weakness, of force, of 
violence, of anger, of sweetness, of resig- 
nation, of knowing lewdness, all come from 
under his fingers with apparently equal 
pleasure. 

War notes, too, are not lacking. His 
group War, of the broken wing, was made 
for a competition after the war of 1870. 
His single figures, Bellone and Minerva, 
helmeted, severe and beautiful, are marble 
turned into delicate flesh. 
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Rodin's love for the Antique shows itself 
in many studies of Torsos, in the Nereids 
at the base of a planned Victor Hugo 
Monument, of nude figures with various 
names. He has been quoted as saying: "It 
would be strange if my love for the art 
of antiquity should not show itself in my 
work, for the antique masterpieces are 
mingled in my memory with all of the 
pleasures of my youth ; or rather the An- 
tique is my youth itself that rises again 
to my heart and hides from me my age. 
In the Louvre of old, like saints to a monk 
in his cloister, the Olympian gods said to 
me all that a young man might usefully 
hear ; later they protected and inspired me ; 
after an absence of twenty years, I found 
them again with an indescribable joy, and 
I understood them. These divine frag- 
ments, these marbles, more than two thou- 
sand years old, speak to me louder, move 
me more than human beings. Yes, the 
Greeks were right when they said thai 
beauty is virtue. The calm, grave beauty 
which they loved and which they have 
brought down to us; the beauty which 
makes its force felt underneath the delicate 
veil of grace, is truly virtue." 

This very love for the Antique that has 
caused Rodin to model odd fragments of 
the human body, is one of the things found 
fault with by his critics. An outburst was 
printed a few days ago ; I have heard the 
point made many times before : "Rodin's 
works would be all right if they had been 
dug up from an ancient ruined city. I can 
understand admiring the Venus de Milo 
although she has no arms. But why deliber- 
ately make a figure without arms? Statues 
that get broken are one thing; for a sculp- 
tor to make a broken statue is another." 

If I remember rightly it was Norman 
Hapgood who made the following reply to 
this criticism : "The poetry of sculpture is 
expressed in the modeling itself, not in any 
grandiose and intellectual idea. A frag- 
ment of a leg might be so modeled that it 
lived, a thing added to vital nature, and 
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just as nature does, it would make us think 
and dream, and that is art. It does not 
think and dream for us, but it arouses these 
processes in us, if it is well modeled, for if 
it is well modeled it lives." 

If Rodin had not passionately delighted 
in the producing of details of the human 
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body, the world would have been the 
poorer. "At one time in his life," Kahn 
says, "He gave them special importance. 
He has made hands that writhe as though 
they would seize the empty air, grasp and 
knead it like a malicious snowball to fling 
at the unconscious passerby; he has made 
terrible hands, one in especial, violent, fur- 
rowed, and tentacular, which seems to crawl 
like a maimed and bleeding beast against 
its invisible enemy; he has made greedy 
hands, crushed by the weight of destiny, 
gambler's hands, crab-like and rapacious for 
the skirts* of chance." 

In the class of statues finished as to 
head, legs and arms is The Bather. It 
represents a girl seated on the beach play- 
ing with the sand. She is not the ideal 
type of beauty, except as Rodin defines 



beauty — her ankles are too clumsy, her face 
top sullen; but Rodin has accomplished in 
this statue what he wishes most to do, he 
has made her vigorously real. As for 
beauty— "Nature," says Rodin, "is always 
beautiful. Beauty is character and ex- 
pression, and there is nothing in nature that 
has more character or more beauty than the 
human body. The body is, above all, the 
mirror of the soul, and from the soul comes 
its greatest beauty. 

"The truth is, we have conceived a false 
and conventional idea of Beauty, based on 
the necessities of our habits, our manners, 
our civilization. A man in high hat and 
frock coat, his legs encased in trousers; a 
woman squeezed and deformed in absurd 
and senseless costume — these are hideous 
enough, because they are far removed from 
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nature. But the naked form, whatever its 
defects, is never, can never be ugly, for 
everything in it is logical and harmonious, 
or rather, everything harmonizes by reason 
of its eternal fitness. 

"We need not create beauty ourselves, 
as people formerly thought. To let nature 
express through our hands or our lips 
whatever she has to say is the only thing 
we need strive for. There is beauty in 
everything that is. We only need to be 
earnest and honest, and beauty will reflect 
itself. When the artist softens the grimace 
of pain, the shapelessness of age, the hid- 
eousness of perversion, disguising, temper- 
ing it to please an ignorant public, then he 
is creating ugliness, because he fears the 
truth." 

Other single figures are Fauns searching 
vainly to quench their insatiable thirst for 



love; a strange creature— Centaur ess he 
calls her — half human, half horse. The 
human half vainly struggles to reach the 
goal of her heart-rending yearning, the 
animal half resists fiercely by clinging to 
the soil. A terrible struggle between the 
body and the soul. Rodin speaks of this as 
The Body and the Soul, although it is 
usually called the Centaur ess. Many of 
Rodin's statues have more than one title. 
The name is often given after the statue is 
finished as though of secondary considera- 
tion. That which the statue suggests to 
you is its name. Many have taken advan- 
tage of this and written names on the casts 
and marbles at his studio. Invocation has 
another name that I know of, Azuakening 
of Woman, probably it has others. The 
Supreme Appeal is also called the Suppli- 
ant and the Child of the Century. 
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Rodin used the latter statue to illustrate 
what he had to say of movement. "It 
would seem imposible to the laity to express 
gestures by inert material. But that is the 
role and triumph of art. The artist gives 
this impression, this illusion of the move- 
ment of the muscles by not representing all 
the parts of his personage at the same 
moment. In The Suppliant, the legs, the 
lips, the body, the head, the arms are repre- 
sented not at the same instant, but at suc- 
cessive instants. In this way as the eye 
travels from one end to the other of the 
statue, it sees the gesture develop. For 
instance, the Slip pliant seems to raise him- 
self on his knees, then the body appears to 
turn backward in such a way that the eye 
goes up toward the arms and one expects 



to see him strain even more tensely towards 
the sky. In instantaneous photography 
people taken in full action, seem suddenly 
congealed in the air ; the reason for this is 
that all parts of their body were reproduced 
exactly at the same twentieth, or at the 
same fortieth of a second. 

Gericault is criticised because in his pic- 
ture, Epsom Races now in the Louvre, he 
has painted his horses galloping, fully ex- 
tended, ventre a terre, to use a familiar 
expression, throwing their fore feet for- 
ward and their hind feet backward at the 
same instant. It is said that the sensitive 
plate never gives the same effect. In 
instantaneous photography, when the fore 
legs of a horse are forward, the hind legs 
having by their pace propelled the body 
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onward, have already had time to gather 
themselves under the body in order to re- 
commence the stride so that for the moment 
the four legs are almost gathered together 
in the air, which gives -the animal the 
appearance of jumping off the ground, and 
of being motionless in this position. 

Xow, I believe that Gericault was right, 
and not the camera, for his horses appear 
to run ; this comes from the fact that the 
spectator from right to left sees first the 
hind legs accomplish the effort whence the 
general impetus results, th e n the bod y 
stretched out, then the fore legs, which seek 
the ground ahead. This is false in reality, 
as the actions could not be simultaneous ; 
but it is true when the parts are observed 
successively ; and it is the truth alone that 



matters to us, because it is that which we 
see and which strikes us. 

Movement is the transition from one 
attitude to another, this simple statement, 
which has the air of a truism, is, to tell the 
truth, the key to the mystery. 

Rodin's manner of introducing movement 
into his statues is one of the points severely 
criticised in his works. So his own explan- 
ation of how he does it makes interesting 
reading. It sounds very simple but no one 
imagines for a moment that he works it out 
by a rule of three. It is an instinct that 
unknowingly guides his fingers. 

It is interesting to study other of Rodin's 
statues with the memory of these move- 
ment talks in one's mind. A Man Running, 
for instance, a subject, it would seem that 
every sculptor, big and little, has tried his 
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hand at representing. Rodin's man is 
original in that he has literally run his head, 
neck and arms off. It is a majestic torso, 
carried along slowly by two robust legs. 
At one time Rodin said: "When I model 
a figure, I conceive at the same time, the 
nature and the beings who surround it. I 
try to suggest to the spectator the idea of 
the whole assemblage/' In this running man 
Rodin has been particularly successful in 
arousing our curiosity, we wonder by whom 
he is surrounded. Where does he go ? 
Some one has asked: "Is he going of his 
own free will, would he like to stop, to 
rest, to gather flowers, or is there an inex- 
orable voice that cries to him, 'W a 1 k, 
walk' ?" 

The movement can be followed in this 
statue just as Rodin showed us how to 
follow it in the Suppliant. 

Illusion and a funeral monument called 
The Broken Lily are further examples. A 



description written a short time ago of The 
Broken Lily and roughly translated says: 
"The chastity of death is placed upon this 
charming form. On the face, softened by 
eternal sleep, a mysterious transfiguration 
commences so that one cannot say whether 
it is the divine peace of rest without an 
awakening, or the smile of eternal glory. 
The body, although bowed to the earth like 
a broken lily, seems ready to mount to 
the skies. Rodin's great art shows in this 
combination of the two movements, the 
fall and the upward movement. One con- 
tradicts the other, the double interpretation 
gives us the emotion of what is and what 
is to come." 

Illusion. A young angel dashed to earth 
by a sudden gust of wind. Being Illusion, 
we know that he will never die but will rise 
again and again on the wings that still beat 
the air. If we did not know this, Rodin's 
interpretation would suggest it to us. In 
speaking to Gsell of movement Rodin men- 
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tion The Transformation (La Metamor- 
phose). "You have surely read in Ovid how 
Daphne was transformed into a bay tree 
and Progne into a swallow. This charming 
writer shows us the body of the one taking 
on its covering of leaves and bark and the 
members of the other clothing themselves 
in feathers, so that in each of them one still 
sees the woman which will cease to be and 
the tree or bird which she will become. 
You remember, too, how in Dante's 'In- 
ferno' a serpent, coiling itself about the 
body of one of the damned, changes into 
man as the man becomes reptile." 

Rodin says there should be no front view 
of a statue, one should be able to look at 
it from all sides. Naturally this does not 
mean that he never tries his hand at relief ; 
with how much success one can see in the 



high-reliefs, Mother and Child and The 
Tempest. One, all delicacy of sentiment; 
a poem of maternal love; the other the 
personification of fury. Both show the 
most exquisite feeling' for the differences 
in surface texture. 

Each one of Rodin's groups has enough 
to be said about it to fill our space. Every 
feeling the human being is capable of ex- 
periencing is represented in one or the 
other ; all the family affections ; brotherly, 
sisterly, fatherly, motherly (I do not seem 
to remember any of the quiet wifely sort) ; 
all the ideals of youth, from the flowering 
of the passionate love of youth to the end. 
Rodin has created a world, divided it into 
Seasons, commencing with Eternal Spring, 
and populated it with living creatures of all 
times and climes. 
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He is said to have discovered a new 
fashion of curving his lines, and an im- 
passioned and feverish manner of blocking 
out his work, and he looks at matters in 
a different way from his predecessors. In 
the United States we are putting Rodin 
on a very, very high pedestal, almost too 
high for any human being to rest upon 
comfortably for any length of time. Storer 
suggests an experiment that will help us, 
and Rodin too, to keep our balance. 

"We have only to place any of Rodin's 
works by the side of a piece of Greek 
sculpture for some very interesting facts 
to appear. Take almost any Aphrodite and 
place it beside his celebrated Kiss (Le 
Baiser). At first glance our attention will 



probably go to the modern work. We are 
at once arrested by the very obvious passion 
of the group. In the antique sculpture 
there is nothing arresting. It is cold, it is 
not striking in any way. No one particular 
sympathy in us is affected by it. But keep 
a modern work of art side by side with it 
for a little while, and soon the juxtaposition 
becomes unbearable. Bit by bit we begin 
to see that the antique has not one quality, 
but all the qualities; and our anger rises 
against an artist who has dared to blas- 
pheme the beauty and dignity of the human 
body for the sake of a miserable effect. 
Rodin's Kiss is not a very great deal more 
than conscious eroticism. Beauty and 
strength it has, of course, in some degree; 
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but how strained and unbalanced is their 
appeal. All its angles are steeped in the 
consciousness of passion, and when our 
sympathies have responded to this appeal, 
an infinite disgust overwhelms us. It is the 
kiss we see, and nothing more, no, it is not 
even the kiss. It is the kiss plus a melo- 
dramatic appeal for the beauty of the kiss 
as such. We can see after a while that the 
figures are only acting, aware every inch 
of them of the beauty of young love, as 
viciously aware as your middleaged French 
novelist. A Kiss statue, according to the 
classical ideal, would be something quite 
different. For one thing, the figures would 
not lose their dignity in the act, and it 
would be an inevitable expression of human 



love, not a representation of the Delices 
of an Epicurean amorist." 

Through all the sculpture of Rodin the 
same unforgivable faults run. Take any 
of the women of his statues, say, the Lily 
for instance. It creates an effect on one at 
once by its seductiveness, its voluptuous- 
ness. But seductiveness is not all that a 
woman is. Has she not dignity, pride, 
restraint, the power to suffer? None, or 
very little of these, appear, and so, after 
the first appreciation of an art which 
depends, as does all Impressionist or 
Romantic art, for its effects upon an effect, 
we are wearied by its very monotony. 

And as for the radiancy of the forms, 
and the breaking-up of the sculptures into 
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ridges and angles that are meaningless 
unless they are intended to arrest the atten- 
tion — which is, of course, what they are 
meant to do — what are they but the inevit- 
able charlatanism of the romantic? 

Yet, in criticising Rodin, one must notice 
that, barbarous as is his form, he has yet 
caught more of the antique spirit than most 
of his contemporaries. Just as the typical 
Parisian or Londoner generally comes from 



the provinces, it is the polished and chast- 
ened barbarian who best adorns the civili- 
zation that was Greece's. Occasionally in 
Rodin's works we see traces of an art that 
has come into being through feeling as 
antiquity felt. In the Nereids at the base 
of the Hugo Monument, in the little statu e- 
ette A L } Antique, we have a Rodin content 
to be an artist, sure, but careless of the 
result he is producing. 
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